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EVENTS AND SITUATIONS 


HE social sciences are today so beset with squabbles over 
methodology that it seems we are more intent on talking 
about learning than we are on learning itself. I hesitate, there- 
fore, to increase the confusion by offering further heuristic re- 
marks on the theory of method. Nevertheless, the intensity of the 
dispute demonstrates—if it demonstrates nothing else of value— 
that further analysis of method is necessary before we can con- 
centrate on our proper business. It is, therefore, in a spirit of 
reluctant temerity that I set forth these comments on the notion 
of an event and some observations on method drawn therefrom. 
Even classificatory disciplines and studies of presumably 
motionless reality have as their ultimate purpose the explication 
of events. Thus, the chief significance of anatomy is, it is said, 
not in the study itself, but in medicine and physiology; and the 
point of classifying cultures and forms of government is not in the 
classification itself, but in the light it throws on the social process. 
Twentieth-century scientists and scholars have almost universally 
recognized the central position of events. The universe, they say, 
is restless; and action, they say, is the definitive characteristic of 
life and nature. Yet, for all the philosophical emphasis on motion 
and action, the subjective unit of motion and action, the event, has 
not been systematically discussed. This study of method begins, 
therefore, with an analysis of the notion of event in order to draw 
from it some methodological consequences. 


I 


A general term like ‘‘event,’’ which is the product of abstrac- 
tion, cannot be defined ostensively and must, therefore, be defined 
in context and genetically. Defining in context, we say that a war 
is an event, that combing one’s hair is an event, that a chemical 
reaction is an event. Defining genetically, the common charac- 
teristic in these three quite dissimilar affairs that leads us to 
classify them as events is the existence in each of some sort of 
perceived motion or action, sometime, someplace. On the basis of 
these two definitions, it is possible to construct a preliminary 
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formal definition of ‘‘event’’: An event is any subjectively differ- 
entiated portion of motion or action. Before this definition can 
be made precise, however, it is necessary to comment on the motion 
and action that are divided up. 

To call motion and action the object of study is not to deny 
the existence of material things. It is doubtless true that the 
distinction between matter and motion is, at least on the sub- 
atomic level, wholly unreal. For the subjects of the social sciences, 
however, it is hard to deny that the words ‘‘motion’’ and ‘‘action”’ 
imply the existence of things that move and act. Nevertheless, 
these things that move and act are characterized chiefly by the 
motions they go through and the actions they carry out. In that 
sense, thing and motion, actor and action, are inseparable. 

The motion and action that we study are for us without be- 
ginning and without end. They occur over time, that is, they are 
neither instantaneous nor eternal; but each temporally defined 
segment of motion and action succeeds a previous segment and 
precedes a later segment. The beginning of one segment is the 
end of another. Hence motion and action are continuous.’ If the 
argument concerning first cause is to be taken seriously, pre- 
sumably motion and action began sometime; but that beginning is 
wholly shrouded from human understanding. And since we are 
moving, acting creatures, in the midst of continuous motion and 
action, we cannot, in the absence of divine foresight, comprehend 
the end of them. We are given, therefore, a reality that consists 
of continuous motion and action. In the light of quantum 
physics, the assumption of continuity may perhaps seem unreason- 
able; but at least in the subject matter of the social sciences, which 
is perceived grossly and without the minute measurement char- 
acteristic of modern physics, reality is experienced as continuous 
and, in the absence of definite proof to the contrary, we must as- 
sume that it is. 

But, although reality is continuous, human perception is not. 
For a variety of reasons we are unable to comprehend the whole of 
this continuous reality. For one reason, we are temporally and 
spatially inside it—indeed, in some small portion we are it—and 
thus we lack an external perspective. For another, more immediate 
reason, we cannot comprehend because of the complexity of detail 
that confronts us. The natural and social macrocosm is too gross, 
the natural and social microcosm is too fine for our range of 


1Compare Bertrand Russell, ‘‘On Order in Time,’’ Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. 32 (1936), pp. 216-228. Russell’s 
argument in this essay to demonstrate the continuity of time can with equal 
success be used to demonstrate the continuity of motion and action. 
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perception ; but as our inferential knowledge of detail increases, the 
Faustian lament of ignorance grows louder. No modern would 
say, with Aristotle, that ‘‘almost everything has been discovered 
already,’’ for the accumulation of discovered detail has revealed 
further unexplored mazes of it. 

Faced with the complexity of continuous reality, humans un- 
derstand it by breaking it up into pieces. Although a continuous 
reality cannot, by definition, consist of discrete motions and ac- 
tions, we imagine starts and stops. What lies between the starts 
and stops we call events. Events are motion and action separated 
out of the continuous reality by the verbal imposition of bound- 
aries. So accustomed are we to separating out events by verbal 
processes that we often lose sight of the subjective character of the 
separation. We tend to regard the event as an objectively differ- 
entiated portion of reality. Yet an illustration drawn from daily 
life will perhaps recall and emphasize the subjective character of 
events. 

In a finger play often used by adults to amuse (or annoy) 
children, the first player (usually the adult) asks the second 
(usually the child), ‘‘Can you do this?,’’ and then goes through 
the following finger movements: Holding up the left hand with the 
fingers spread apart, he touches the right forefinger to the tip of 
each of the left hand fingers successively, beginning with the little 
finger and ending with the thumb. At each touching of fingers, 
he says ‘‘Tommy.’’ After the left forefinger is touched, the right 
forefinger is allowed to slip down to the web between the left fore- 
finger and thumb before it is touched to the left thumb; and, at the 
same time that the right forefinger falls to the web, the player 
says ‘‘woops.’’ Hence the chant runs: ‘‘Tommy, Tommy, Tommy, 
Tommy, woops, Tommy.’’ At the conclusion of the play, the first 
player folds his hands and (ostentatiously or unobtrusively, ac- 
cording to his judgment of his opponent) puts them in his lap. 
Then he repeats his original question: ‘‘Can you do this?’’ The 
second player, providing he is ignorant of the game, almost in- 
variably repeats the performance exactly except that he does not 
fold his hands and put them in his lap at the conclusion. Where- 
upon the first player says: ‘‘Oh, no, you got it all wrong. Now 
watch closely and I’ll do it again.’’ The second player, abashed 
or irritated, according to his nature, repeats, usually failing to see 
the point. Eventually, either the first player grows so bored that 
he tells the second, or the second becomes so annoyed that he insists 
on being told. The secret is, of course, that the event referred to 
in the question includes folding hands at the end of the play. Our 
culture is such that the touching of fingers and the repetition of 
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the chant are normally regarded as a complete event. We ignore 
the handclasp at the end, which, however, serves something of the 
same purpose as ‘‘Amen’’ at the end of a hymn. The humor lies 
in extending the event to include something most people would 
not ordinarily include. And in the humor lies an impressive 
demonstration of the subjective character of an event. It is shown 
that the event can be made to include whatever slice of reality the 
perceiver (here, the first player) wishes it to. So it is with more 
significant events than finger plays. The motion and action in an 
event are objectively existent; but the boundaries are subjectively 
imposed. 


II 


Systematic discussion of the notion of an event requires, I 
believe, a special vocabulary, to the development of which we now 
turn our attention. 

Situation. The boundaries, the stops and starts, that humans 
impose on continuous reality are here called ‘‘situations.’’ These 
boundaries of events are, of course, even more artificial and con- 
trived than events themselves. Events do contain a portion of 
reality. Situations, on the other hand, do not. As boundaries, 
they have time-space locations, but while the space locations are 
necessarily extended (if spaceless, situations could not contain 
movers and actors and hence would not serve as boundaries of 
events), the time dimensions are not extended. Situations are, 
indeed, motion and action imagined to a standstill, movers and 
actors occupying space but deprived of their denoted character- 
istics. With immobile content, situations may be regarded as in- 
stantaneous, although as mental photographs of reality they may 
be regarded as eternal. But whether instantaneous or eternal— 
the words are here equivalent in their reference to unreality— 
situations do have content: immobile movers and actors arranged 
in particular ways, possessed of particular characteristics, distin- 
guished by particular histories. 

For a figurative explanation of situations, imagine an in- 
finitely long motion picture film, which, in continuous operation, 
represents reality. Any section of the film may be separated out 
by stopping the projector so that the film shows a still picture. 
In this analogy, the continuous picture from, for example, frame 
1132 to frame 1486 is comparable to an event. (The numbering 
system is, of course, simply begun at any arbitrarily chosen point 
on the film.) Frames 1132 and 1486 alone and as still photographs 
are comparable to situations. These two frames have content, 
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spatial extension, and sequential location ; but, in terms of a motion 
picture, they are unreal abstractions from the motion. 

The formal definition of a situation is: A situation is an 
arrangement and condition of movers and actors in a specified, 
instantaneous, and spatially extended location. The form of a 
situation is the arrangement and condition of movers and actors 
in the situation. Movers and actors in a situation are spatially 
related to the boundaries of the situation and to each other. This 
spatial relationship is the arrangement of the situation. If there 
are movers and actors—and in all but null situations there must 
be—and if they are presently immobile, their denomination as 
movers and actors must be based on a previous history of motion 
or action. This history, with its consequences for the structure, 
attitudes, knowledge, ete., of the movers and actors, is the con- 
dition of the movers and actors of the situation. 

An initial sitwation (here designated by the symbol ‘‘S’’ to which 
is attached a subscript of lower case letters, ‘‘i’’ for ‘‘initial’’ and 
‘fa’’, “bh”, . 2. , **n’’ for events A, B,..., N) is any situation 
that serves as the beginning boundary of the sequence of an event. 
A terminal situation (here designated by the symbol ‘‘’’ to 
which is attached a subscript of lower case letters, ‘‘t’’ for 
‘‘terminal’’ and ‘‘a’’, ‘‘b’’,. . . , ‘‘n’’ for events A, B, ... , N) 
is any situation that serves as the end of the sequence of an event. 
Clearly, any one situation may serve as the initial or terminal 
situation of an infinite number of events; and the same one situa- 
tion may be the initial situation of one event and the terminal 
situation of another, and vice versa. Initial and terminal situa- 
tions are defined as such only in relation to the event they bound. 
The initial situation of an event must, of course, precede tem- 
porally the terminal situation and the terminal situation must 
succeed the initial. It is trivially true that one situation cannot 
serve as both the initial and terminal situation of the same event, 
for in such case there would be no motion or action intervening. 

A null sitwation, properly speaking not a situation at all, is 
simply a space-time location without movers or actors. It cannot, 
of course, serve as an initial or terminal situation. 

Event. Having defined situations, which are the boundaries of 
events, it is now possible to define what they bound. An event is 
the motion and action occurring between an initial situation and 
a terminal situation such that all and only the movers and actors 
of the initial situation (or the components into which they are 
subdidived or the constructs into which they are formed in the 
course of the event) are included in the terminal situation. 

If some movers and actors of the initial situation are absent 
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from the terminal situation, then the absent ones must terminate 
their motion and action in a second terminal situation. In such 
a case the event must be said to end twice, an assertion which 
involves the self-contradictory proposition that the terminal situ- 
ation is not the terminal situation. In order to avoid this contra- 
diction, it must be said that all movers and actors of the initial 
situation are present in the terminal situation. Conversely, if the 
terminal situation includes movers and actors absent from the 
initial situation, then the event must be said to begin twice, which 
involves a similar self-contradictory assertion that the initial situa- 
tion is not the initial situation. Hence, to avoid the contradiction, 
it must be said that only the movers and actors of the initial situa- 
tion are present in the terminal situation. 

The history of an event is the process by which the movers and 
actors proceed from the form of the initial situation to the form 
of the terminal situation. 

Having set forth this vocabulary, it is now possible to comment 
on one of the hazards scientists, and especially social scientists, 
face—and, by commenting, to reduce, perhaps, the hazard some- 
what. 


Ill 


The Hazard of Ambiguous Events. An event must be bounded 
by situations that include all and only its movers and actors. If 
events and situations are not so constructed, the event is ambigu- 
ous, that is, it has two or more beginnings or, perhaps, two or more 
ends. 

Ambiguous events are in the process of reason equivalent to 
ambiguous words. Both occasion illogicalities. Writers who use 
words in two or more senses in the course of an argument trap 
themselves into uttering nonsense. So it is with ambiguous events. 
One cannot form precise generalizations about imprecise subject 
matter. 

The demonstration of the intellectual hazard of the pun was, 
perhaps, the greatest achievement of Greek philosophy; and 
Western thought has built fairly progressively on that demonstra- 
tion. We have come, thus, far beyond the Greeks in our sophisti- 
cation about words; and one might suppose that we have come 
equally far in our sophistication about events. Such, however, is 
hardly the fact, especially in the social sciences. Ambiguous events 
stand constantly in the way of, for example, the attribution of 
cause. Consider the protracted discussion of the cause of the first 
world war, a discussion which, incidentally, occasioned much con- 
troversy about methodology. The general tone of this discussion 
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was such that historians despaired of using the notion of cause. 
(One eminent historian, for example, cautiously entitled a work on 
this subject ‘‘The Origins of the World War.’’) The difficulty 
throughout the controversy was not, however, so much in the notion 
of cause—confused as it was—as in the almost incredible am- 
biguity of the event. 

For most of the historians involved the event was truly 
ambiguous. It was called a world war and most agreed that the 
terminal situation included the whole world. But very few allowed 
the initial situation to include such great extent. The initial 
situation sometimes included only the Austro-Serbian controversy ; 
sometimes, however, it included the state of affairs among the 
Allied and Central powers, sometimes it even included the whole 
world; ete. In the simplified reconstruction of the controversy 
here to be set forth, there was one clearly unambiguous event (A), 
the initial and terminal situations of which (3;, and 3.) included 
the whole world. In addition there was an ambiguous event (a), 
which had the same terminal situation (3:,) and three initial 
situations, the whole world (3i,), the Austro-Serbian controversy 
(3), and the state of affairs among the Allied and Central powers 
(ic). Thus the ambiguous event (a), which in popular usage is 
also called the world war, subsumed and confusedly entwined three 
(probably) unambiguous events: 


(1) the world war, event A, with 3; and St; 

(2) the Austro-Serbian war, event B, with 3 and 3S»; 

(3) the war between the Allied and Central powers, event C, 
with Sic and Ste. 


ta, St, and %- have the same time dimension, while the space 
of Ste includes the space of 3 and both are included in the space 
of Sta. Xia and Sy have the same time dimension and 3%, is tem- 
porally quite close, at least as the historian looks at time. The 
space of 3;. includes 3; and both are included in 3. Considering 
the identity and overlap of the dimensions of the several situations, 
the ambiguity of a should not occasion surprise, although it can 
hardly fail to confuse. 

The process of confusion concerning the cause of a, which, 
being ambiguous, cannot properly be said to have a cause, starts 
with the assertion that the cause of B is the assassination at 
Sarajevo, event D. It can perhaps be demonstrated by valid 
arguments—or at least by arguments likely to be accepted by 
many historians—that the assassination of Franz Ferdinand is 
a sufficient condition of the Austro-Serbian war; and (somewhat 
dubiously, however) it can even be argued that it was a necessary 
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condition. Assuming such demonstration, then D is the cause of 
B. When it is said that one event causes another it is character- 
istic of the causal relation that the causing event is immediately 
antecedent in time-space to the caused event.? Here, at least in 
the gross analysis customary in history writing, the terminal situa- 
tion of D, Xtq is identical with the initial situation of B, 3». 
Now, since one of the initial situations of a is 3, and since a 
presumably valid causal relationship can be established between D 
and B through the identity Sq = 3, it can be easily (though, of 
course, fallaciously) concluded that D caused a, that the assassi- 
nation caused the world war. While most historians today would 
scoff at the crudity of this conclusion, still in a similar fashion 
fallacious conclusions concerning cause are frequently drawn from 
C toa. The development of strained relations between the Allied 
and Central powers can be divided up into a variety of series of 
events, the final one of which in each series, an event X, can per- 
haps be said to be necessary and sufficient condition of C. An 
identity may be established between some 3x and %,; and, since 
Xie is one of the initial situations of a, it can be fallaciously con- 
cluded that X caused a. 

As long as the ambiguous event a, rather than the unambiguous 
event A (both of which in Ordinary English go by the same name), 
is the subject of discussion, there must be irrational and indecisive 
controversy about cause. Since a, in this example, has three 
conceivable beginnings, it has three initial situations, each one 
of which is the terminal situation of a precedent event. Hence 
a has at least three assigned causes. Three quite different events 
cannot each be a necessary and sufficient condition of a or A; 
and it is such sloppy argument (i.e., three conditions, each alone 
sufficient) that has brought the notion of cause into disrepute 
among historians. But, if this analysis is correct, the notion of 


cause is not necessarily at fault; rather the fault lies in the con- 
struction of ambiguous events. 


IV 


Canons for Avoidance of Ambiguity. Just as there is no cer- 
tain way to avoid ambiguity in words, so there is also no certain 
way to avoid ambiguity in events. In all philosophy and science, 
scholars have persistently attempted to clarify words. But despite 
the tools of logic, semantics, and the axiomatic method, the danger 
of ambiguity remains, although it is less in those fields of thought, 


2S8ee Hartnack, Justus, ‘‘Some Remarks on Causality,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. L (July 16, 1953), pp. 466-471. 
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like mathematics and the physical sciences, where the tools have 
been most faithfully used. Less attention has been devoted to 
clarifying ambiguous events, possibly because the problem has 
seldom been clearly recognized. Yet some disciplines have devel- 
oped canons for precisely bounding events, e.g., in sciences that 
use experiments, canons for defining experiments (which are 
events) in such a way that the form of the situations and the his- 
tory of the event can be exactly reproduced, or, e.g., in juris- 
prudence, canons for precise boundaries for violations of law, such 
as the rule mens rea. Some of these canons are applicable to all 
sciences that concern events, just as the rules of logic are pre- 
sumably applicable to all symbolic usage. 

A few of the general canons for the determination of ambiguity 
in events are: 


1. Some events are so complicated as to be inherently ambiguous. 
Ambiguity is, by definition, the failure to include all and only the 
movers and actors of the initial situation in the terminal situation. 
Such failure is inevitable in events that are intended to include 
vast numbers of movers and actors, so many and so imprecisely 
designated that one cannot know what and who the movers and 
actors are. 

An extreme example of inherently ambiguous events and the vio- 
lation of this canon is found in A Study of History by Arnold Toyn- 
bee. While in the first volume of that monumental work Toynbee at- 
tempted to specify the boundaries of his twenty-seven civilizations, 
the very extent and duration of these events defied his efforts at 
precision. For those almost wholly isolated events, e.g:, the Mayan 
civilization or the Old Sinie civilization, where—by reason of 
the isolation—the terminal situation could include all and only 
the descendants of the actors of the initial situation, he set clear 
boundaries to at least the class of actors, though he could not, 
of course, specify the condition and arrangement of them in the 
initial situation. On the other hand, for the overlapping situa- 
tions, such as those bounding Western Christian and Eastern 
Orthodox civilizations, the mobility of persons and artifacts forced 
him to include in the terminal situation movers and actors not 
present in the initial situation. Indeed, further, his notion of the 
expansion of civilizations necessarily involved a set of initial situa- 
tions for each civilization and thereby assured that each become an 
ambiguous event. If civilizations are said to expand from their 
original centers so that their areas of blossoming and the people 
who bloom are different from their areas of origin and their 
originators, and if their initial situations are said to be at the areas 
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of origin, then the terminal situation must include actors not in 
the initial situation and there must be additional initial situations 
besides the one specified. 

Toynbee, who in the first volume sought to be empirical, ought 
to be credited with an intention to avoid ambiguity. Almost the 
entire volume is devoted to defining the situations for his twenty- 
seven selected events, a highly praiseworthy effort when it is com- 
pared with the work of other writers who have constructed cosmic 
theories around events for which they have not even tried to provide 
boundaries. That Toynbee failed in spite of his conscientious 
effort to demarcate events suggests that such grand events are 
probably necessarily ambiguous. 

In defense of the violation of this canon against inherently 
ambiguous events, it may well be urged that historians and social 
scientists are morally bound to study events, however ambiguous, 
that are of great human concern. And, indeed, one feels intense 
sympathy and respect for the scholar who in that fashion accepts 
responsibility for the future of mankind. At the same time, it 
must be observed that verifiable generalizations and useful pre- 
dictions cannot come out of ambiguity and that we are much more 
likely to acquire the knowledge needed to save civilization, a 
knowledge that is the stated purpose of Toynbee’s work, from gen- 
eralizations that, though less encompassing, are also less ambiguous. 

2. Events that have no specifiable imtial situation are probably 
ambiguous. If the intial situation cannot be clearly located and 
described, it is impossible to say whether or not the terminal situa- 
tion includes all and only the movers and actors of the initial 
situation. Such events may, of course, be unambiguous; but the 
odds are heavily against it. 

One clear example of the violation of this canon is found in 
the long controversy over the cause of capitalism. So long as 
capitalism is regarded as a state of affairs, that is, as an element 
of a situation, it is not an event and, of course, need not conform 
to the standards here suggested. Marx, for example, so regarded 
it, for although his theory is purportedly dynamic, capitalism is 
treated as the product of revolutionary events rather than as a 
revolution itself. Indeed, Capital is an effort to explain the series 
of events (quite ambiguous events, to be sure) of which capitalism 
is the terminal situation. But Max Weber, in his concern with 
social causation, treated both the Reformation and capitalism as 
events and sought to elucidate the relationship between them. 
He could not, like Marx, treat one as a situation and the other as 
an event for, had he done so, he would not have been able to show 
a causal connection between them unless one was contained in the 
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initial situation of the other. But capitalism could not be con- 
tained in the initial situation of the Reformation nor the Reforma- 
tion in the initial situation of capitalism—common understanding 
made the two contemporaneous. Hence he was forced to treat 
them as coincident events. It is, of course, quite reasonable to 
call the Reformation an event. It has a quite definite initial situ- 
ation which is a part of the tradition of history writing. And 
one can easily construct a terminal situation for it. But for 
capitalism as an event there is no such clear initial situation (or 
terminal situation either). A terminal situation can perhaps be 
supplied by calling the present moment the end of the event. 
But where and when does capitalism begin? At what place-year? 
Or even, at what place-century? Numerous events that are a part 
of the development toward capitalism can be bounded precisely, 
e.g., the establishment of salt works or banks, the discovery of 
America, ete., but the beginning of capitalism cannot be specified 
at all. The source of the difficulty here is doubtless the fact that 
a word naming a situation was torn from its reference and used 
to describe an event. Not surprisingly, the event turned out to be 
ambiguous. 

3. Events that have no specifiable terminal situation are prob- 
ably ambiguous. Such events, like those just discussed, are in 
most instances the result of applying the name of an element of a 
situation to an event. 

4. Events that are presently occurring and have no specifiable 
terminal situation are probably ambiguous. Contemporary events 
are, of course, a constant subject of discussion in the social sciences ; 
and, insofar as they are ‘‘policy sciences,’’ it is appropriate that 
they be concerned with immediate public problems. Unfortunately, 
however, many of the contemporaneous events so discussed are 
hardly events at all. In, e.g., the science of genetics, contemporary 
events such as breeding experiments are often discussed; but the 
terminal situations of such events can be fairly well located in 
space-time. Furthermore, the form of the terminal situation can 
be described generally, though not in precise detail (else why con- 
duct the experiment?). In contrast, the terminal situation of a 
contemporary social event—especially the sort of event that enters 
into the making of public policy—cannot be located at all and its 
form, both generally and in detail, is altogether obscure. Specula- 
tion about the outcome of such events is part of the necessary 
activity of life. But it is well to remember that these events are 
ambiguous and that generalizations about them are at best wisdom, 
never knowledge. 

5. Large events with many movers and actors and great extent 
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and duration are more likely to be ambiguous than small events 
with few movers and actors and brief extent and duration. As- 
suming some care is taken in the location and description of initial 
and terminal situations, the chief remaining source of ambiguity 
is that initial movers and actors slip out of the event unnoticed 
by the observer or non-initial ones slip in unnoticed. One sensible 
way the scientist can minimize unnoticed entrance and exit is to 
work with small events. 

The advantage of small events is one of the chief lessons that 
social scientists can learn from natural scientists. It is commonly 
said that the natural sciences have been more successfully devel- 
oped and systematized than: the social sciences because, for one 
thing, the natural sciences have a longer tradition and a vastly 
greater body of observation, and because, for another thing, they 
deal with an unimpassioned subject matter in which the observer 
need not become morally and emotionally involved. While these 
advantages of the natural sciences are undoubtedly great, the 
greatest of all seems to me that from the beginning they have dealt 
with small events. Even the ancients sliced up natural reality 
into smaller events than the social reality : the transit of Venus, the 
dislocation of a jaw, the generation of a cereal, the trajectory of a 
spear—in contrast to war, famine, criminal acts, love affairs, ete. 
In modern times, natural science has developed very largely by the 
method of experiment, one of the chief characteristics of which is 
that the observer plans a precisely bounded event that has, it is 
hoped, only one variable. One of the chief advantages of this 
method is that, in tract of time, unnoticed movers and actors are 
eliminated from events, or at least they are identified and their 
motion and action described. The chemist seeks to set up condi- 
tions in which occurs, for example, only one reaction that can be 
precisely described. The geneticist seeks to set up a breeding 
experiment in which only one chromosome is varied. The astrono- 
mer photographs successive locations of particular stars. Having 
defined situations so precisely and described thereby unambiguous 
events, the natural scientist is able to generalize about precise data, 
and, assuming that his logic is good, his generalizations are also 
precise. In turn, since his generalizations concern unambiguous 
events, verification of the generalizations by experiment and pre- 
diction is rendered easier. 

Even if the natural scientist does not completely avoid am- 
biguity by means of minute events, he gains another advantage 
from their smallness, that is, the possibility of using statistical 
techniques. Assuming that a small slice of reality has a greater 
chance of recurring than a large slice, the scientist selects and 
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plans events with the probability of recurrence in mind. After he 
has collected descriptions of large numbers of occurrences, he can 
use statistical techniques in which, it is hoped, the errors of gen- 
eralization arising from the ambiguity of observed events will 
cancel out. There is, of course, no @ priori reason to suppose that 
unnoticed movers and actors will in the course of a large number 
of events cancel out each others’ effects on the sum of the history 
of these events. Indeed, the fact that they are unnoticed suggests 
that their effects will be entirely unanticipated. The use of sta- 
tistics is, however, based on just this assumption of canceling out; 
and, considering the remarkable success with statistical techniques 
in physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology, one hesitates to 
condemn the assumption. The advantage of statistical techniques, 
at least when they work in the anticipated way, is, then, that they 
tend to remove some of the ambiguity in imprecisely bounded 
events. 

In two ways, then, small events are, according to the experi- 
ence of the natural sciences, less subject to ambiguity than large 
events: small events can often be precisely bounded; and, failing 
that, statistical techniques can often be used to resolve such am- 
biguity as remains. 

It is often said—sometimes, one suspects, in easy excuse for 
disappointment—that the social sciences cannot use the experi- 
mental method. And, although experiment is not so wholly im- 
possible as the proverb indicates, it is indeed less accessible in the 
social sciences than in the natural sciences. But the fact that 
experiment is less feasible does not mean that social scientists are 
thereby foreclosed from obtaining one of the chief advantages of 
experiment, that is, the separation out of minute and (possibly 
therefore) unambiguous events. Social scientists have, however, 
often been loath to study minute events. Their reluctance derives, 
I suspect, from a failure to understand fully the subjective aspect 
of all events and the probable ambiguity of very large ones. 

Although any name for an event is originally a subjective 
structuring of reality, still names tend to be objectified until 
it seems that the slice of reality named is in fact somehow set 
apart from the continuum. Long named events become ‘‘natural’’ 
quantums of action. Under delusions of the naturalness of named 
events, social scientists have made these the object of study. 
There would be little harm in this choice if traditionally differenti- 
ated social events were minute; but the tradition of event naming 
in our culture is such that the social units are extraordinarily 
gross. It is only in this century, for example, that an adequate 
vocabulary for hand movements in work has been devised and that 
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vocabulary is still largely a trade argot for technicians. Since 
we usually name social events grossly, the social scientist has 
been driven to study large events: war, depression, migration. ete. 
Occasionally, it is true, a scientist fertile in neologisms has forced 
attention on smaller events, as, for example, John Von Neumann 
has in the last decade or so. And the incorporation of statistical 
techniques into several of the social sciences has, of course, 
focused attention on events minute enough to be counted in large 
numbers. But social scientists still have a long way to go before 
they can bound events with as much precision as natural scientists. 
One great stride would be taken in that direction, however, if we 
generally recognized that we ourselves, and not the inherited words 
of common speech, are the masters of the boundaries of events. 

Some social scientists may, even so, be unwilling to undertake 
consideration of minute events. What might be called the poetic 
tradition in the social sciences is directed toward the development 
of universal theories of society and history. Such all-inclusive 
theories—far more pretentious than any theory developed in the 
natural sciences on a solider foundation of verified inferences— 
are attractive because they purport to explain every event (usually 
by one aphorism). Since this tradition is held to tenaciously by 
many sociologists, economists, and historians, it stands squarely 
in the way of the development of the social sciences. It is well, 
therefore, to remind those who wish to design cosmic theories of 
history and society of the sense of the first canon here mentioned, 
that some events—especially those used in universal theories— are 
so complicated as to be necessarily ambiguous, and of the last 
canon, that small events are less likely to be ambiguous than large 
ones, 


Wru1aM H. Riker 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


FREE WILL, A ‘‘NEGATIVE’’ CONCEPT 
I 


Y way of introduction let me say this: that the problem of 

freedom is, to put it roughly, neither causal (Freedom versus 
Determinism) nor psychological (Will-Faculty) ; that free will is 
identical: with responsibility and is bound up with wrongdoing, 
acchsation, and blame; and that the lesson one learns in surveying 
the literature of the subject is that it is preferable to start from or 
focus on responsibility rather than on freedom, or, if you will, 
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that the key to freedom is responsibility. This note is reminiscent 
of, if it doesn’t come out of, Aristotle’s approach to our subject. 
No wonder he is seldom, if at all, mentioned in the discussions of 
the Free Will Problem. 


II 


Freedom means responsibility. There aren’t two kinds of fact: 
freedom-facts and responsibility-facts. Indeed, there may not, in 
a sense, be any such facts at all. But I leave this. What needs to 
be stressed is that ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘responsibility’’ express one and 
the same concept, that freedom is responsibility, and vice versa. 
It is not that two concepts or entities always go together, neces- 
sarily or contingently. For there aren’t two concepts or entities, 
but only two expressions. This ties up with the fact that it is 
self-contradictory to affirm the one and deny the other—i.e., to 
affirm (or deny) that Smith did it freely, or acted on his own free 
will, and to deny (or affirm) that he is responsible for what he did. 

Freedom-talk is occasioned only when questions of wrongdoing, 
blame, or punishment come into the picture. When no one is 
accused of anything it is idle to affirm or deny that X acted freely. 
Ascription of freedom and, more obviously, of responsibility in- 
volve always an accusation. Also, to say that Smith acted freely 


is not, directly, to describe any action of his. Moreover, to say 
that only human beings are free (or free agents) is tantamount 
to saying that only human beings can (logically) be held re- 
sponsible for their actions. And to say this is to say or imply that 
only human beings can be blamed for their actions. And the 
notion of blame involves the notion of wrongdoing, of breaking 
rules, especially legal and ‘‘moral’’ rules. 


Ill 


Now to say that Smith is responsible for what he did is to say 
or imply that he did it on purpose or intentionally or not absent- 
mindedly or not by accident or not by mistake or not under duress 
or that it was within his power not to have done it, and so on. 
These are used as reasons in ordinary life and law-courts for the 
ascription of responsibility. Also, to say that Smith did not do it 
on purpose (or etc.) but is nevertheless responsible for what he 
did is generally if not always, other things being equal, self- 
stultifying. 

Conversely, to deny responsibility is to forestall or answer the 
question: Have you got anything to say? or, more idiomatically, 
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Have you got any excuse for what you did? If Smith does have an 
excuse—that is to say, a good excuse, an excuse that counts as an 
excuse, an excuse which absolves him of the ‘‘charge’’ of responsi- 
bility,—if in other words he can prove that he is not responsible 
for what he did, then (we say) he didn’t do it freely. The two, 
‘*responsibility’’ and ‘‘freedom,’’ are, we see, logically married to 
each other. 

For Smith to prove his non-responsibility it is necessary that he 
upset one or all of the reasons allegedly supporting the contention 
that he is responsible for what he did. If (to use one of Aristotle’s 
examples) he can prove that he was drunk while doing the thing 
in question, he succeeds in upsetting the contention that he did 
it on purpose, intentionally, ete., and so he is, ceteris paribus, ‘‘ex- 
eused.’’ Here ‘‘reasons’’ and ‘‘excuses’’ are two sides of the same 
coin: the accuser uses reasons and the defendant excuses; or, less 
misleadingly perhaps, the former’s contentions are called reasons 
and the latter’s excuses (though, of course, there can be reasons 
without excuses, as when the accused pleads guilty or, better, 
when he says, ‘‘No excuse’’). Compare the clash between two 
(explicitly or implicitly) incompatible assertions. The accuser 
affirms p (‘‘He did it on purpose’’) and the defendant denies p 
(‘‘I didn’t do it on purpose’’) ; or the accuser affirms p (‘‘He shot 
him in order to get rid of him’’) and the-defendant affirms g which 
by implication cancels p (‘‘I shot him by accident’’). 

The ascription of responsibility precedes normally its denial, 
whether the ascription is tacit or explicit., This follows also from 
the policy that no one is [to be regarded as] guilty until proved 
so. For a logically necessary ingredient of or step toward the 
ascription of guilt is the ascription of responsibility. This is not 
invalidated by the fact that we make a distinction between, say, 
murder and manslaughter. For what distinguishes the two is not 
the ascription of responsibility in the former case and the non- 
ascription of responsibility in the latter. For the one convicted 
of manslaughter is held responsible for killing. Conviction and 
guilt go hand in hand with responsibility. The difference be- 
tween murder and manslaughter is, among other things, the dif- 
ference between killing intentionally and killing because of care- 
lessness or something like that. Carelessness, in other words, does 
not count here as an excuse, does not exonerate. 

What counts as an excuse varies, on the whole, from context to 
context. We must distinguish legal from ‘‘moral’’ and other sorts 
of excuses, and these latter among themselves; also, honest from 
dishonest excuses ; etc. 
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Establishment of responsibility (or of freedom) issues, albeit 
not necessarily, in revenge, punishment, and the like, and, in cer- 
tain cases, it is locating blame, it is answering the question, Who 
did it?? 

JASON XENAKIS 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Religious Symbolism. Edited by F. Ernest JoHNSON. New York 
and London: Published by The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies, Distributed by Harper & Brothers [1955]. viii, 
263 pp. (Religion and Civilization Series.) $2.50. 


This volume consists of a series of essays based on lectures 
given at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. They fall naturally 
into three groups: (1) depictions of the state of symbolism in 
particular religions; (2) considerations of religious symbols from 
the standpoints of particular disciplines; (3) glimpses into the 
future of religious symbolism in various faiths. 

The first group begins with ‘‘The Foundations of Christian 
Symbolism,’’ by Cyril C. Richardson, a very penetrating account 
of early Christian symbolism and its significance for the com- 
munity. Then the standard religious triad—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew—makes its appearance. Martin P. Halverson, in ‘‘The Li- 
turgical Revival in Protestantism,’’ amply documents his thesis 
that the major Protestant bodies were not anti-liturgical in their 
inception, and works out the implications of this for the present 
situation. Daniel J. Sullivan, in ‘‘Symbolism in Catholic Wor- 
ship,’’ presents the traditional Catholic interpretation of symbol- 
ism. Abraham Joshua Heschel, in ‘‘Symbolism and Jewish 
Faith,’’ makes a vigorous attack on symbolism as alien to the spirit 
of Judaism as embodied in the second commandment. Finally 
there is a most interesting discussion of ‘‘ Religious Symbols Cross- 
ing Cultural Boundaries’’ by Daniel J. Fleming, centering around 
three symbols—swastika, lotus, cross, and three missionary religions 
—Islam, Buddhism, Christianity. Professor Fleming uses his vast 
erudition to give the reader a vivid sense of the plasticity and 
vitality of religious symbols. 


1The key-words of our topic have other uses but they are not relevant 
to it. I am indebted to some of the very stimulating things Professor John 
Austin said, on a different topic, at Duke last spring (1955). 
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The second group begins with Paul J. Tillich, who, in ‘‘The- 
ology and. Symbolism,’’ gives an admirably succinct presentation 
of his well-known view that the object of theology, being-itself, 
can only be grasped through natural symbols in which its power 
is transmitted to us. Goodwin Watson, in ‘‘A Psychologist’s 
View of Religious Symbols,’’ indicates some of the trends in recent 
psychology which throw light on the interpretation of symbols. 
Arland A. Dirlan, in ‘‘Symbolism in Contemporary Church Archi- 
tecture,’’ discusses the functions and forms of churches in an 
illuminating way. Ted Shawn provides a spirited defense of the 
‘‘Religious Use of the Dance,’’ interlarded with autobiographical 
reminiscences. Nathan A. Scott, in one of the most interesting 
essays of the book, ‘‘Religious Symbolism in Contemporary Litera- 
ture,’’ presents vividly the modern writer’s search for a ruling 
myth, and in the process manages to make insightful comments on 
a vast range of contemporary literature. Finally Marion Wefer, 
in ‘‘Developments in Religious Drama,’’ gives us what was to me a 
dreary recital of facts and figures about the revival of interest in 
this subject. 

In the last section the three faiths again make their appearance. 
From the Jewish side (but a very different one from that repre- 
sented by Heschel) Mordecai M. Kaplan exhorts us to interpret 
religious rites and ceremonies ‘‘symbolically’’ rather than ‘‘the- 
urgically,’’ since only as so interpreted can they have any sig- 
nificance for modern man. John J. LaFarge, representing Cath- 
olicism, says, so far as I can ascertain, only that symbolism does 
have a future. The Protestant, Stanley Romaine Hopper, con- 
tributes an essay which is difficult to summarize, for reasons of 
both complexity and obscurity. Among other points he insists 
that Protestant symbolism must be rooted in an existential situa- 
tion and must stress the dramatic rather than the hieratical. 

The most interesting essays philosophically are those of Heschel, 
Kaplan, and Tillich. The complexity of their interrelations illus- 
trates well the difficulty of establishing a common set of terms and 
achieving communication (much less agreement) in this field. At 
first sight it would appear that Tillich and Kaplan are united in 
defending the importance of religious symbolism against Heschel. 
But on closer examination the relations are seen to be much more 
tangled. First, it would be misleading to speak of Tillich as de- 
fending or advocating the use of symbolism. He rather insists 
that there is no alternative; we perforce use symbols whether we 
realize it or not. This leads us to suspect that Tillich and Kaplan 
are using the word in quite different senses. Kaplan says that 
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religious symbolism ‘‘obtains when rites and observances are prac- 
ticed for what they do to stir the mind and the heart religiously”’ 
(p. 204). Whereas in Tillich’s usage, a religious symbol is ‘‘ma- 
terial taken out of the world of finite things, to point beyond itself 
to the ground of being and meaning. . . . As a symbol it partici- 
pates in the power of the ultimate to which it points’’ (p. 110). 
Now Heschel interestingly enough gives a definition of a real 
symbol which is very close to Tillich’s. ‘‘A real symbol is a visible © 
object that represents something invisible. . . . A real symbol rep- 
resents, e.g., the Divine because it is assumed that the divine resides 
in it or that the symbol partakes to some degree of the reality of 
the Divine’’ (p. 54). And yet Heschel’s bitter attack on symbol- 
ism does not proceed in terms of this definition at all; I gather he 
doesn’t believe that there are any symbols in this sense, with the 
possible exception of man. The actual object of his attack is 
symbolism as conceived by Kaplan, in which the symbol is ‘‘a means 
of evoking helpful attitudes, ideas, and values pertaining to God’’ 
(pp. 213-214). It is only in this sense of ‘‘symbolic’’ that there 
could be the least pertinence to Heschel’s claims that emphasis on 
symbolism leads us to make God a fiction, to worship symbols 
instead of God, and to concentrate on human expression rather 
than response to God. But now if we remember Tillich’s vigorous 
denunciations of the tendency to identify the particular symbol 
with the ultimate ground of being which is manifested through the 
symbol, and his insistence that ‘‘that which is signified lies beyond 
the symbolic material’’ (p. 116), we can look on Tillich and Heschel 
as allied in defending the transcendent significance of religious 
utterances against Kaplan. Their divergence can be seen by noting 
that Tillich would claim that when Heschel contrasts doing the 
will of God with using rites symbolically, he is using the phrase 
‘*will of God’’ symbolically. 

The basic issue underlying this tangled web seems to me to be 
this. Is there a sense of ‘‘symbolic’’ in which we can make sym- 
bolic statements about God which are neither literal descriptions 
nor merely expressions and evocations of human attitudes? That 
is, are there religious statements which make a genuine transcend- 
ent reference without doing it literally? Tillich believes there are. 
Heschel and Kaplan both reject the possibility and move in op- 
posite directions—Heschel to a rejection of symbolism in favor of 
transcendent reference, Kaplan to a rejection of transcendent 
reference in favor of symbolism. 

Wiruiam P. Auston 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism. Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Mabelle L. Andison in collaboration with J. Gordon 
Andison. New York: Philosophical Library [1955]. 383 pp. 
$6.00. 


The polemics of a generation ago are likely to appear stale 
and pointless. Since La Philosophie Bergsonienne, which con- 
stitutes the major part of the book under review, was first issued 
in 1913, we may ask, as its author does, what reason there can be 
for reissuing it now. The question becomes the more insistent 
when we read the author’s gracious and not altogether exaggerated 
criticism that La Philosophie Bergsonienne is turgid in thought, 
bombastic in language, and youthfully imperious. Maritain gives 
two answers. The first, very simply, is that this, his first book, 
is a moderately good summary of basic Thomistic philosophy. 
The second is that it enables us to relive a pregnant moment in 
the history of France. 

What was this moment? Toward the turn of the century, 
says Maritain, the French academic world was divided between 
‘*positive materialists’’ of the type of Comte and Spencer, and 
relativists descended from Kant. Even priests accepted the radi- 
eal conclusions of Biblical criticism and looked on dogma as having 
only a momentary truth. French thought was living, says Mari- 
tain, in an intellectual hell where chaos reigned. Then came 
Bergsonism and liberation. In Bergsonism young Catholics found 
a defense of miracles and a weapon for apologetics. Maritain him- 
self, with some companions, wandered in the countryside, trying 
to reconcile Bergson’s dissolution of conceptual thought with the 
dogmatic formulas of Catholicism. He concluded abruptly ‘‘in 
favor of the Infallible,’’ which is reached by conceptual thought 
over the delicate, strong bridge of ‘‘analogical intuition.’’ Mari- 
tain soon discovered that his decision had made him a Thomist, 
and he became a leader of the Thomistic renascence. 

Maritain, therefore, loves Bergsonism for this historic libera- 
tion, but not at all for its seductive errors. Dogma apart, the 
criticism he makes of Bergson, though couched in Thomistic lan- 
guage, is often conventional. This is to be expected, because the 
attraction of Thomism is its plausible integration of many possible 
extremes, while the allure of Bergsonism lies precisely in its un- 
mitigated, poetic extremism. Bergsonism speaks the language of 
“‘either-or,’’ Thomism of systematically coherent ‘‘yes but’s.’’ 
Maritain, the Thomist, does not separate perception from concep- 
tion but says they are engendered by the same activity. Bergson, 
he claims, reduces everything to a simple formlessness. ‘‘ Where 
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the philosophy of duration is content with a metaphor: ‘Nature 
has no more trouble in making an eye than I have in lifting my 
hand,’ Aristotle, elaborating the notion of formal cause and sub- 
stantial act, and the notion of immanent activity, enables us to raise 
ourselves to a proper knowledge of the organism’’ (p. 48). Life 
is not the romantic Bergsonian cavalcade, for it has a scrupulous, 
stable harmony that can be explained only by the unity of the 
specific substantial form. Despite Bergson, logic itself is a 
primordial intuition, and abstraction that through which we grasp 
reality. 

In his preface to the new edition, Maritain stresses that Berg- 
sonism is closely allied to modern physics. He believes that it 
‘*realizes in metaphysics the very soul of empiricism or of pure 
experimentalism’’ (p. 311). He does not spell out his meaning, 
which is perhaps that expounded by de Broglie in a recently 
translated book, Physics and Microphysics (Chap. ix). To Berg- 
son, as to Heisenberg forty years later, the attempt to localize 
a moving object in space yields only a position, the state of motion 
having disappeared. Bergson’s contrast of a false, geometrical, 
positional image of reality, with a true absolute mobility is 
analogous to the complementary reality of precise localization and 
pure mobility in modern wave mechanics. Furthermore, quantal 
theories show nature at each instant ‘‘hesitating,’’ in the anthro- 
pomorphic words of de Broglie, ‘‘between several possibilities.’’ 
‘‘Time,’’ said Bergson, ‘‘is this hesitation itself or it is nothing’’ 
(La pensée et le mouvant, p. 101). In Time and Free Will 
Bergson suggested that human beings see a deterministic universe 
because they perceive macrostopically. In a like manner, quantal 
physics regards effects as occurring with only a certain probability, 
whereas macroscopic events appear to follow a law of rigorous 
determinism. 

The coincidence between Bergson’s philosophy and modern 
physics is in one sense purely accidental, like that between ancient 
and modern atomism. In another sense, it is not so surprising that 
philosophers who push conceptions to their ideal extremes may 
come close, imaginatively, to the more rigorous but equally ‘‘para- 
doxical’’ conclusions of a later science. 

The similarity of Bergsonism to modern physics may be only 
specious. There is no question, however, of the likeness of its 
concerns to those of some contemporary linguists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists, concerns such as are revealed in the animated 
discussion of Whorf’s theory of perception moulded by language. 
‘‘Language,’’ it is said, ‘‘foreces experience into rubrics . . . is a 
sereen between reality and the human being’’ (Language in Cul- 
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ture, edited by H. Hoijer, p. 75). From the standpoint of psycho- 
therapy, Carl Rogers conceives of the ‘‘fully functioning person’’ 
as living each moment in its unpredictable newness, as both Berg- 
son and the Existentialists would heartily agree. 

The problems of continuity and discontinuity, the Bergsonian 
problems, pervade modern thought. Yet Bergson seems no longer 
to germinate ideas, and therefore to have died out of the philo- 
sophical present. Perhaps this is because we have come to con- 
sider such problems chiefly in the context of the physical and 
social sciences, where their vagueness can be mitigated; whereas 
Bergson, for all his immersion in psychology and biology, remained 
more romantic than technical. The issues he broached, however, 
are far from dead. 

The issue of continuity and discontinuity states itself in re- 
peated paradoxes. There is a further paradox, a more personal 
one, that is emphasized by Maritain’s book. It is well known that 
as Bergson aproached the end of his life, he became a Catholic 
in intention, though not in fact, thus almost fulfilling a potentiality 
that Maritain had discerned in him long before. Maritain reports 
(p. 345) that Bergson did not know Thomas well, but found him- 
self in agreement with all the Thomistic texts he had happened on. 
Yet Maritain himself is forced to ask (p. 323) whether Bergson’s 
religious position was not a ‘‘triumph’’ over his metaphysics de- 
cided by extra-philosophical factors. In view of the absolute in- 
compatibility of the Bergsonism we know with the certitudes of 
Catholicism, it is necessary to agree with Maritain. Philosophy 
conceals the philosopher as much as it reveals him. To that truism, 
Bergson, for one, is no exception. How impermeable a wall can 
be erected by a lucid style and a poetic apprehension ! 


Ben-Am1 SCHARFSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEL-AVIV, ISRAEL 


Possibilita e Libertad. Nicoua ABBAGNANO. Torino: Taylor, 1956. 
249 pp. L. 1500. 


In this volume the author has collected those of his published 
essays which bear on the central theme of ‘‘possibility and 
freedom.’’ Ojne of these essays, on the philosophy of science, has 
been published in English (Review of Metaphysics, 1952), and 
one in French (Comprendre, 1951); three of them relate this 
theme to late works of Croce, Dewey, and Wittgenstein. The 
central essay is Chapter V, ‘‘Problemi di wna filosofia del pos- 
sibile,’’ in which Abbagnano sketches the theory of possibility as 
the general framework of his own philosophy. In other essays the 
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theme is related to existentialism, reason, metaphysics, behavior- 
ism, historiography, and art. 

This is much more than a collection of essays, however, for 
it constitutes a thorough development of Abbagnano’s philosophy 
from two points of view: first, the theory of possibility as a cate- 
gory of primary importance for contemporary philosophy; and 
secondly, the application of this theory to particular philosophical 
problems, by which application the wide range of the theory and 
of its relations to freedom become evident. This system of phi- 
losophy is not, in any significant sense, Italian; it is addressed to 
the universal community of philosophers and deserves world-wide 
attention. In a special way it is addressed to those philosophers 
who, in their desire to be scientific, are inclined to limit themselves 
to facts and who in doing so discount the value of a theory of 
possibility, believing it to be merely a refurbishing of the doctrine 
of potentiality. 

Possibility is here conceived as itself something to be factually 
investigated. It is not logical or mathematical possibility which 
is restricted to the theory of contradiction, nor is it on the other 
hand potentiality in the sense of particular powers to be realized in 
definite ways. Possibility is the ‘‘horizon’’ or existential frame 
which makes both natural ‘‘election’’ and human selection mean- 
ingful. It is therefore the ontological ground of freedom. But 
it is not to be identified with the metaphysical notion of con- 
tingency, which gives freedom a too cosmological interpretation. 
For contingency is merely a doctrine of the plurality of necessities. 
A factual analysis of how possibility exists must be made in terms 
of the contexts of choice among actual alternatives. 

Abbagnano has pursued this analysis persistently in all its 
ramifications and in this volume presents much concrete evidence 
of its fruitfulness as well as of its ‘‘problematicity’’ (which latter 
quality is necessary to give it status among Italian theories). He 
seems to be most interested in it as a methodology for ‘‘transfigur- 
ing’’ existentialism, giving to the movement a more scientific and 
positive direction. Hence, he is particularly concerned to show 
how the contemporary terminologies of the sciences, both human 
and natural, imply problems of possibility. 

I mention here for illustration his application of the theory 
to only one of these sciences—esthetics, a science in which Abbag- 
nano is not a specialist ; approaching works of art as a philosopher 
concerned primarily with problems of communication, he makes 
some interesting comments, which may serve to illustrate the way 
he applies his philosophical method to particular subject-matters. 
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The freedom which is basic for human language as a symbolical function, 
becomes in art not merely basic but consummatory or final. For art it is not 
only a point of departure but also of arrival. Art always has a liberating 
function, commonly called creativity. Symbols ... may be torn from their 
contexts and given meanings free from those common, habitual meanings that 
tie them to recurrent and institutionalized attitudes of a social group; they 
may be endowed with new, unsuspected meanings which either suggest and 
communicate new attitudes or appeal to established attitudes in order to re- 
enforce them or to make them clearer and more intelligible. The poetic use 
of language . . . is valuable because it contains a definition of art, and this 
definition brings out an important aspect of art’s existence, namely, art’s 
giving freedom to man’s symbolical processes and its continual awareness of 
this freedom as its goal. 

This does not imply that because art is freedom, a freedom based on the 
possibility inherent in semantic relations, it is and should always be at all 
costs innovating, indulging in reconsiderations and revolutions. The practice 
of artistic freedom coincides with the capacity to establish new disciplines for 
artistic endeavor. The renewal of symbolical meaning is always a fruit of the 
technical guidance which can be given to the use and communication of new 
meanings. . . . In any case, art performs a function of social control, that is, 
it gives effective and normative direction to inter-personal relations. At the 
same time, the social environment of the artist . . . controls artistic possi- 


bilities by directing and preserving those that conform to his institutional 
ties. [Pp. 181-183.] 


Space does not permit giving further illustrations of Abba- 
gnano’s attempt to give concrete meaning in each field of human 


action to his central thesis that possibility and freedom are essen- 


tial, correlative categories in the analysis of experience and ex- 
istence. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Warfare of Democratic Ideals. Francis M. Myers. The 
Antioch Press [1956]. 261 pp. $3.50. 


Here is an excellent philosophical analysis of the cold war that 
is being waged in our own democratic minds. Of the political 
issues at stake I shall not take note in this review, nor shall I 
attempt to discuss all of the philosophical issues raised. I call 
attention to only one issue which emerges frequently in Professor 
Myers’ criticism of contemporary philosophies of democracy : what 
is meant by the ‘‘rational validity’’ of an ideal? 

The ‘‘warfare’’ appears here as a three-sided contest between 
empiricism, absolutism, and instrumentalism and centers on the 
problem of justifying ideals. Professor Myers thinks that tradi- 
tional empiricism and positivism are committed to descriptive sci- 
ence, absolutism to a faith in truth, and instrumentalism to an 
evaluation of ideals in the course of their conflict without reference 
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to rational ends. Though he distinguishes differences within each 
of these types of methodology, he groups his champions under these 
three general heads, as follows: (1) for empiricism, E. B. Mc- 
Gilvary (might makes right), R. B. Perry (inclusive harmony is 
rational), T. V. Smith (compromise is necessary), Moritz Schlick 
(general welfare is a pleasant idea); (2) for absolutism, Neo- 
Thomists (moral knowledge requires theology), Royce and Hocking 
(theological truth can be found in individual experience); (3) 
for instrumentalism, John Dewey and Max C. Otto (bargaining 
may be creative). 

Unless I have misunderstood the author’s problem, he seems 
to be haunted throughout his careful analysis of these varied 
doctrines by the search for values that are ‘‘rationally valid.’’ He 
fears that McGilvary’s way of defending his ‘‘might makes right’’ 
hypothesis may be irrefutable, and that Perry’s faith in the exist- 
ence of an harmonius, inclusive reconciliation of interests (reminis- 
eent of Royce’s early ‘‘moral insight’’) may be unjustified. He 
would envy the religious absolutists, if their conception of truth 
were compatible with democracy. And he embraces instrumental 
ideals because their democracy is compatible with truth and re- 
ligion. A really valid ideal, it seems, should be demonstrably 
rational. 

What I wish to suggest, on the contrary, is that a rational 
ideal would be empirically valid. Validity is a category of 
strength, might, power; a valid ideal is one that in time of crisis 
or testing shows its holding power. A valid argument holds in 
reasoning; a valid ideal holds in moral conflict, when loyalties 
compete; a valid value is a tautology. 

For example, whether democratic ‘‘bargaining’’ for power in- 
volves a lowering of standards (as T. V. Smith seems to imply) 
or whether it may be creative (according to Max Otto’s formula) 
is a question which can be rationally settled by examining the 
fortunes of a variety of ideals under the pressures of bargaining. 
Such an inquiry is strictly parallel to the testing of strength of 
materials by engineers under conditions of stress and strain. 
But such a conception of moral science seems to Professor Myers 
too ‘‘descriptive,’’ too much like ‘‘might makes right.’’ But I 
think, as he too suggests, that the real problem is the meaning 
of democratic ‘‘might.’’ If might is interpreted as power, namely, 
the power of an ideal to command loyalty in times of conflict, 
such power is not only compatible with freedom, but is the only 
value of an ideal which a reasonable man could well demand. 

Of course, there may be a difference of opinion here as to what 
constitutes an ideal, but on this subject I seem to be in complete 
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agreement with the author. The kind of ideal about which he is 
concerned is a kind of social procedure, such as justice, benevolence, 
peace, charity, freedom, or security. These ideals are not the goals 
of individual striving as are happiness, beauty, wisdom, nor are 
they ‘‘merely’’ instrumental. They are objects of social and moral 
faith. As such they are supposed to justify themselves (prove 
their validity, value, valor, strength, soundness) as they operate in 
the democratic forms of bargaining for power. Such validity or 
soundness is not a matter of logic, but of their relative holds on 
consciences under strain. Nothing but empirical loyalty can meas- 
ure the strength of an ideal. An ideal is worth what it can bear. 
What more is needed in the way of justification? Rationality it- 
self must submit to this test of strength. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have learned with profound regret of the death of Ralph 
Barton Perry on January 22. He was 80 years old. 


The Metaphysical Society of America will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 22 and 23, 1957. The following papers will be 
read: 


George K. Plochmann, Albert W. Levi, Laurence J. Lafleur: 
‘*Substance, Process, and Being.’’ 

George P. Klubertanz, S.J.: ‘‘The Problem of Being and Analogy’’ 
(Presidential Address). 

William Oliver Martin: ‘‘Ideology and Postulational Metaphysics.’’ 

William Carlo: ‘‘The Nature of Spiritual Being.”’ 

John Wisdom: ‘‘Current Trends in British Philosophy.”’ 

Thomas D. Langan: ‘‘Heidegger’s Ontology.’’ 

Richard Barber: ‘‘The Ontological Status of Values.’’ 


Information concerning accommodations and transportation will 
be supplied gladly to any interested persons. The secretary of 
the Society is Dr. Sydney C. Rome, The Rand Corporation, 1700 
Main Street, Santa Monica, California. 


The Journal of Philosophy, Inc., has entered into an agreement 
with University Microfilms for microfilm reproduction of The 
Journal of Philosophy, beginning with the volume for 1957. Sale 
of the microfilms will be limited to subscribers to the regular 
edition. 

The microfilm copies, positive and on labeled metal reels, will 
be available four to six months after the completion of each volume. 
Only complete volumes will be supplied. 

Inquiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
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